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se ae tai 
LAKE COMU. 
From Letters from Poa Sedgwick at Home. By Catha 

In this instance, the writer dates from the 
city of Milan, and the extract we make is part 
of her account of one of the exeursions made 
in the neighbourhood. 

We waked at Desio to such a morning as 
might have inspired Guido’s conception of his 
Aurora, and, after a breakfast which our boun- 
tiful hostess enriched with every barbarism, 
English and American, she had ever heard of, 
including fea, whose odorous breath for the 
first time, I fancy, incensed the old Italian 
mansion,.we set off in two carriages for Como. 


We came all too soon to Como, now a poor) 


little town on the lake-side, with some vestiges 
of its former magnificence in towers and walls, 
a rich old cathedral, antique columns, &c. 
‘The approach to itis picturesque. The ruins 
of a fine old feudal castle, standing on an almost 
inaccessible pinnacle, overhang it; but there is 
little left to remind you that it was once the 
rival of Milan. 

Madame ‘T’. had arranged our excursion, and 
here, to our great regret, she was obliged to 
leave us. Butwe are becoming philosophic ; 
we turned from our vanishing pleasures to the 
lake basking in sunshine, to the picturesque 
little boats floating about on it, and toa certain 
most attractive one with a pretty centre-table 
and scarlet cushions, which our cayaliers were 
deftly arranging; and in a few minutes more 
we were in it, and, rowed by four stout oars- 
men, passed the gate-like entrance to the lake, 
guarded by statues, and fairly entered on our 
miniature voyage. The air (November 9th!) 
was as soft as in one of our mellowest June 
evenings, and the foliage had a summer fresh- 
ness. We have seen and felt nothing before 
like this Oriental beauty, luxury, and warmth. 
The vines are fresh, myrtles, olive, and fig- 
trees are intermingled with them; the narrow 
margin of the lake is studded with villas; the 
high hills that rise precipitously over it are 
terraced; and summer-houses, statues, and 
temples, all give it the appearance of festive 
ground, where Summer, Queen of Love. and 
Beauty, holds perpetual revels. The Alps 
bound the horizon on the north. There 
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‘* winter and rough weather’’ have their reign; 
and as I looked at their stern outlife and unre- 
lenting ‘‘ eternal” snows, they appeared. to me 
the fitting emblem of Austrian despotism brood- 
ing over this land of beauty! 

We saw the Pliniana, where the little rivu- 
let Pliny described neariy 2000 years ago ebbs 
and flows as it did then.* It gives one 
strange sensations to see one unchanged thing 
where the world has undergone such muta- 
tions. 

For a while, my dear C., we felt as if we 
could spend our lives in floating over this 
lovely lake; do not be shocked; you at home 
can afford for once to be forgotten. But, by 
degrees, our mortality got uppermost, the 
‘* meal above the malt,’ our voices one by one 
died away; our superb cavalier looked a litile 
qualmish; G.’s gentle current ebbed ; L. laid 
her head on the table and fell asleep, and by the 
time we arrived-at Bellagio, twenty miles from 
Como, the shores were wrapped in a dusky 
veil, and we were very glad to exchange our 
boating-pleasure for a most comfortable inn; 

We weat to bed at Bellagio, feeling that it 
would be little short of presumption to expect 
a thirddine day, and heroically resolving to be 
‘“‘ eqiial to either fortune,” clouds or sunshine. 
I confess I creyt to the winduw in the morning 
with dread; but there saw Venus at her morn- 
ing watch over the lake, the sky a spotless blue, 
and the lake as still and lovely as a sleeping 
child. I was malicious enough to reply to 
K.’s drowsy interrogatory, ‘raining again!” 
But the morning was too fine to be belied. 
We were all soon assembled in a little rosary 
surrounding the inn; for so you might call a 
court filled to the very water’s edge with rose 
bushes in full bud and flower. We met our 
cavaliers profaning the perfumed air with cigars, 
which, however, they gallantly discarded, and 
attended us to the Villa Serbelloni, which 
covers a hill overhanging Bellagio. It is the 
property of a gentleman in the Austriaf ser- 
vice, who, serving (according to the universal 
Austrian policy) far from his own country, 
leaves the delight of embellishing and enjoying 
it to.a relative. This gentleman is now making 
a carriage road around the place, and up a steep 
acclivity, where, at no trifling.expense of 
course, it is supported on arches of solid mason 
wotk. The whole hill is converted into a 
highly embellished garden filled with roses, 
laurestines, magnolias, bays, laurels, myriles, 
and every species of flowering shrub growing 
luxuriantly in the open air. " aloe, which 
will not bear our September frosts, grows un- 

* Pliny stands in the light of a patron-saint of Como. 
He erent fund for the support of freed children 
here. He instituted a public school with an able 
teacher, contributed manificently to its support, and 
resigned a legacy in favour of the inhabitants. His 
statue, with an inscription, is still here. 


pare to his master. 











seathed here; and, as a proof of the invariable 
softness of the climate, C—i pointed out an 
olive tree to me there of four hundred years 
old. ‘This mildness is the result of the for- 
mation of the shores of the lake, for within a 
few miles the winters are severe. 

We Wandeied up and’down and around the 
chateau, coming out here and there on the most 
exquisite views. Once our pleasures were 
diversified, not interrupted, by shrieks from L. 
I hastened forward and found her flying from 
a posse of cock turkeys that her crimson shawl 
had enraged. C. was leaning on his cane and 
shouting with laughter at her girlish terror at 
these “ bétes féroces,” and rather, as I thought, 
confederate with them. 

Serbelloni is on a promontory that divides 
the lake into two branches, and thence you 
have a view of both; of Tremezzina on one 
side and Ravenna cn the other. And, dear C., 
it was in the morning light, with the rose- 
coloured hues on the Alps, and villages, villas, 
and gardens, looking bright in the early day ; 
morn’s ** russet mantle’’ close drawn here, and 
there the lake laughing in the sunshine, and no 
sound but a waterfall on the opposite shore, or 
the chiming bells of a distant church. It was 
a scene of pure enchantment for us children of 
the cold, sicrile North! and you will compre- 
hend its effect, and forgive R. into the bargain, 
if I tell you that, when I first met him on 
coming back into the * rosary,” he exclaimed, 
his feeble frame thrilling with a sense of reno- 
vation and delicious beauty, ‘I will never go 
back to America—J cannot!’ Nature is, in- 
deed, herea tender restoring nurse ! 

After breakfast we left Bellagio (forever, 
alas !) and walked through an avenue of syca- 
meres to the Villa Melzi. Melzi was president 
of the Cisalpine republic ; but when Napoleon 
made the republic a kingdom, and assumed its 
crown, he made Melzi Duke of Lodi. ‘The 
place has now fallen into the hands of the 
duke’s son, a lad of eighteen. The house 
fronts the lake. ‘There is a look of nature 
about the grounds, and soft and quiet beauty ; 
but, as they lie nearly on the level of the lake, 
they are inferior in picturesque charm to Ser- 
belloni. Art always comes in in Italy to help 
nature, to perfect her, or to make you forget 
her. We met Beatrice, and Dante, and other 
statues grouped and single, and on the conser- 
vatory were busts of Josephine and Madame 
Letitia among many others, expressing Melzi’s 
There is a chapel ata 
short distance from the house, with a beautiful 
altar-piece sculptured, I think, by Marchesi; 
and monuments to different members of the 
| Melzi family, that either express some domestic 
story or are allegorical—I could not make out 
which. Of all things, I should like an an- 
cestral chapel, with the good deeds of my pro- 
genitors told in painting and stone ! 
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THE FRIEND. 











just to get a notion of the-refinement of Italian | ployer. 





I will not make you follow me through the | a monument of the integrity of the great artist, | intervals of twelve or fifteen feet. Each block 
suite of apartments, beautiful as they are: but,|and ‘he delicaey and generosity of his em-| costs seven francs. 





The lands here are pos- 


Remember, these are traits of Italian} sessed by great proprietors, and those which 


taste, pause in the dining-room, where two little character, and that such incidental instances of are suited to the culture of the mulberry pro- 


enchanting marble boys are standing on a side-| virtue are proofs they are hot quite the de- 
table, the one, with a sad injured countenance, | graded people prejudice and ignorance repre- 
holding an empty bird’s. nest, from which the|sent them. ‘There are other beautiful works 


: 7 : ; | ; < 
other, a little imp of mischief and fun, has|of Canova here; his Cupid and Psyche, an 
rifled the eggs. 


| exquisite personification of grace and love, as 
‘There are six groups of children painted on | innocent as if it had been modelled in paradise | 
different compartments of the wall, all having | before bad thoughts were put into Eve’s head. | 
some allusion to dinner viands. In one a little | 


duce large profits. Some mulberry lands are 
valued at a thousand livres the perche. A 
perche is one thousand eight hundred square 
braccia, and a braeeia is twenty-two and a half 
English inches. An Austrian livre, or zwan- 
ziger, is nearly equivalent to a Yankee shilling 
(seventeen and a half cents). ‘The ordinary 


I noticed a pretty clock designed by ‘Thor-| price of a perche is four hundred zwanzigers. 


rascal is holding wide open the mouth of a fish | waldsen; two lovers sleeping with clasped 


as if to swallow a younger boy, who, to the in-| 


hands while time is passing unheeded. There 


|The peasants are paid by shares of the pro- 
'ducts. We asked C—i, from whom we were 


finite diversion of his merry comrades, is run-|is an Andromeda, an antique, charming—but I| receiving this information, how the landlord 


ning away, scared out of his wits. In the next,! am not giving you an inventory—the house is 


one boy is sustaining another on his shoulders, | filled with works of art. Among the paintings, 


that he may steal the fruit from a basket on the | and the gem of them all, is the portrait of a| enough to secure that, 


head of a third; and in the next, a murderous 
little tribe are shooting their arrows at a dove 
tied to a tree—and so on to the end. 

There is a capital picture of Napoleon with 
an expression of keen hopes, unaccomplished 
projects, and unrealised ambitions. 

From Melzi we crossed the lake to Tremez- | 
zina, called, from the extreme’softness of the | 
air through the winter, Baiz. The count 
assured us, as far as climate was concerned, we | 
might as well remain here as go to Naples. 
We landed at the Villa Sommariva, the crack 
show-place of all the ‘ petits paradis’’ of Lake 
Como. We ascended to the mansion by 





several flights of marble steps, with odorous 
vines and shrubs in flower clustering round the | 
balustrades, and a fountain at every landing 
place, and entered a magnificent vestibule, in 
the centre of which stands a Mars and Venus, 





in form, costume, and expression, such as you 
would expect to find the aborigines of this land | 
—types of valour and love. 

The chef d’euvre of the villa is in this 
apartment, one of Thorwaldsen’s most cele- 
brated works: a frieze in bas-reliefs represent- 
ing the triumph of Alexander, but designed 
with consummate art to bear an obvious allu- 
sion to the most brilliant events of Napoleon’s 
life. The work was begun by Napoleon’s 
order; but, before it was finished, he could 
neither be flattered by its refined adulation nor 
reward it. Count Sommariva purchased it, and 
it subsequently passed, with the villa, into the 
hands of a man by the name of Richad who 
had been quietly gaining money while Napo- 
leon was winning and losing empires. Richad 
is dead, and his only son has lately died intes- 
tate, leaving this superb place, where art has, 
as usual, been chained to fortune, to some far- 
off cousins, poor and plebeian, who hardly 
know a bust from a block of marble. 

Here, in another apartment, is ‘the Pala- 
medes,’’ considered: one of Canova’s master 
pieces. They told us an anecdote of this that 
will please you. When Canova had nearly 
completed this statue it fell, and the artist just 
escaped being crushed by it. ‘The statue was 
badly mutilated, and Canova at once wrote to 
Sommariva that he would make him another in 
its stead. Sommariva replied that he would 
have this statue and no other, and that he 
should value it all the more for it being con- 
nected with so interesting a circumstance as the 
providential preservation of the great artist; so, 
good surgery being done upon it, here it stands ; 



















beautiful woman by Leonardo da Vinci—some 
human beauty like Laura, and Beatrice, that 
the poetry of love idealized. 

I have been rather more particular than 
usual, my dear C., in my account of the Italian 


| villas; for I think it will rather surprise you, 


as it did me, after the chilling accounts we have 
read of the neglected grounds and ruined palaces 
of the poverty-stricken Italians, to find that 
some of them are enjoying all the luxuries of 
life in the midst of gardens to which nature, 
climate, art and wealth have given the last 
touch"of perfection. 

We were hardly in our boat again when the 
clouds spread like an unfurling sail over us, 
and a wind called Breva came down from 
Como, curling the lake into yeasty waves. We 
were all shivering, and the boatmen sagaciously 
proposed we should warm ourselves, with a 
walk; so we got out into the footpath that 
skirts all the margin of the lake. It is paved, 
and about two feet wide, and kept in admirable 
order by the communes of the different villages, 
between which it is the only land communi- 
eation, and the only land outlet to the world 
beyond Lake Como. The formation of the 
ground does not permit a carriage road; but 
how picturesque is this footpath, skirting along 


villas and gardens, under arches and over stone | 


bridges, and with vineyards hanging over your 
heads. Some of us, unwilling to leave it, 
walked all the way to Como, eight miles ; 
a pedestrian feat in the eyes of our Italian 
friends. 

We passed the night at Como, and took our 
last look of its lovely lake this morning. Last 
looks are always sad ones. In travelling, you 
have many a love at first sight—with nature. 
You grow into sudden acquaintance with ma- 
terial things. ‘They are your friends—for lack 
of others, dear C. 

» The road from Como to Milan is such as 
you would expect princes to make for their 
own chariot wheels. ‘The Austrian govern- 
ment, sparing as itis in all other improvements 
for the public good, is at immense expense to 
maintain the roads in this absolute perfection. 
After four or five weeks of continued and 
drenching rain, there is not as much mud as 
an ordinary summer shower would make on 
one of our best ‘‘ turnpikes !”’ In many places 
the road is raised ten and twelve feet above the 
level of the surrounding ground. There is a 
foot-path on each side, protected by granite 
blocks like our mile-stones, which occur at 


joule be sure of the tenant’s fair dealing. He 
| said the landlord's right to send him adrift was 
A threat to do this is 
always effectual. All his little world of asso- 
|ciations and traditions bind him to the soil on 
which he was born. Knowledge opens no 
vo for him into other and richer lands. He 
| never hears the feeblest echo of the ** march of 
|improvement.”’ He is rooted to the soil, and, 
i far from a wish to emigrate, no prospect of 
advancement will induce him to migrate from 
one village to another; ejection is a sentence 
of death. The Comasques are peculiar in 
their customs. Each valley has its trade. An 
ingenious man goes off to Milan and sets up 
his work-shop. He receives apprentices only 
from his own valley. As soon as he acquires 
a little property, he returns to his native place 
—invariably returns. Wherever you see an 
Italian, in London, or Paris, or New York, 
hawking little images about the streets, you 
may be sure he comes from the shores of Lake 
Como, and that he will follow his guiding-star 
back there. They return with enough to make 
them passing rich in these poor districts. You 
meet men in these secluded places speaking 
half a dozen languages. 


MAGNIFICENT AURORA. 


The following scientific account of the ap- 
pearance of the aurora borealis on the evening 
of the 18th ult. has appeared in the New Haven 
Herald, and is probably from the pen of Prof. 
Olmstead :— 


Last night (Nov. 18) we were again regaled 
with an aurora borealis, which belongs to the 
highest order of this sublime and mysterious 
phenomenon, ranking with the memorable au- 
roras of November 14, 1835, and November 
17, 1837, and resembling one described by the 
celebrated Kepler, which occurred in Germany, 
November 17, 1607. 

Since 1837, various exhibitions of the aurora 
have been witnessed here, but they have been, 
for the most part, of diminished extent and the 
less imposing forms, so as not to require a par- 
ticular description ; but the aurora of last eve- 
ning presented a spectacle of grandeur, as well 
as peculiarities of the highest scientific interest, 
which renders it desirable that its appearance 
in different places should be faithfully deli- 
neated. Reserving technical details for the 
Journal of Science, to which they more appro- 
priately belong, we offer the following outline 
of the phenomenon as exhibited at this place. 
About half past 5 o’clock indications of the 
aurora began to be observed in the north and 








northeast, consisting of dark folds of vapour | forms too fantastic for description. 


traversed by white zones, which extended be- 
tween N. E. and N. W. in two parallel arches, 
one near the horizon, and the other a few de- 
grees above it. Soon afterwards the inferior 
zone broke into short vertical columns resting 
on the horizon, and terminated above in a mass 
of vapour of a darker hue. ‘These columns 
moved slowly westward, and disappeared and 
reappeared alternately, At 5h. 47m. mean 
time, the bank of aurora vapour reached from 
Capella on the east to Alioth on the west, 
and began to shoot up spindles of a soft sil- 
very lustre. 

These zones or arches of white light, and 
the dusky bank of vapour which they traversed, 
exhibited various changes, until 8h. 37m. when 
the vertex of the superior arch, which had 
moved gradually westward, appeared beneath 
the north star, ard remained nearly stationary 
in position; but the exhibition was diversified 
by frequent coruscations of white spindles and 
snowy tufts of light, one of which in a broad 
band of rectangular shape strayed off quite to 
the western point of the horizon, Before ten 
o’clock the phenomena did not arrange them- 
selves in obedience to the laws of magnetism. 
The vertex of the arches was eastward of the 
magnetic meridian, and the streamers were in a 
direction upwards, several degrees eastward of 
north. But at 10h. 23m. very white streamers 


appeared parallel to the magnetic meridian, and | those great visitations of the aurora borealis 
from that time, the meteor conformed itself} which revisit the earth after long periods, some- 
Being re-| times of fifty years or more, it seems incum- 


entirely to the laws of magnetisin. 


THE FRIEND. 


‘These, to- j at the school would create such a sensation 
gether with those from the northwest, ascended | among the hundred and fifty inmates. Her 
in columns to a point about twenty degrees | name was familiar to all the pupils, who had 
from the zenith, bearing a little eastward trom |doubtless marvelled much how a dumb child, 
the meridian, around which they formed a/deprived also of the sense of sight, by which 
Corona. The central point of this, towards | they themselves learn every thing, should be 
which all the streamers tended, was situated | able to read, write and talk. 
between the head of Aries and the Pleiades, | When the news was passed, from hand to 
but was not definite enough to be determined | hand, that Laura Bridgman was in the office, 
with great accuracy. It was, however, near, | the teachers and pupils came thronging round 
and probably exactly at the pole of the dipping| her, and filled the room and passage way, 
needle. while all the way up the staircase stood scores 
In all these respects, as well as by the grand} of little girls, with sparkling eyes and ani- 
display of auroral waves, this exhibition of the | mated faces, eagerly gesticulating to each other, 
aurora resembled that of November, 1835. | and conversing rapidly in dumb show. 
Indeed, both came to their maximum, and It was a beautiful sight to see so much life 
formed their coronas around the pole of the|and happiness among these unfortunates ; but 
dipping needle, at almost precisely the same} the principal attraction was little Laura, who, 
hour of the night, namely, 11 o’clock. Nor| having taken off her bonnet and cloak, appear- 
does this appear to have been a casual coinci-|ed one of the most interesting children you 
dence. It was the case, also, with a great/ever saw. Slender and delicately formed, with 
exhibition of the aurora seen in France about a! beautiful features, and fair complexion, so grace- 
century ago, and with so many others, as to| ful were her motions, so animated her gesticu- 
constitute a striking and important fact in rela-| lation, and so full of life was her countenance, 
tion to the true theory of this phenomenon. | that but for the green ribbon bound over her 
This and its various other characteristics, espe- | sightless orbs, you would have called her one 
cially the velocity of the auroral yapour as seen | of nature’s most gifted children. Such is the 
in the undulations, preclude the idea that it} power of the soul—such its independence of 
has its origin in the atmosphere, and compel|sense. ‘There stood this child in a crowd, 
us to look for that in the planetary spaces. As| without one ray of light to pierce her ever- 
the present generation is favoured with one of} during darkness, without a sound to break the 
dreary stillness, without an odour even to show 
the presence of others, yet joyous as a bird, 
yet conscious of every thing that was going 


moved at some distance from our magnetic! bent on us not only to observe and record the 
apparatus, I had no opportunity of observing! facts with fidelity, for the benefit of our euc- 
the needle; but have no doubt that, at this /cessors, but if possible to make some progress 
period particularly; it must havé been violently | towards investigating the origin and laws of 
agitated. this wonderful phenomenon. With respect to 
Immediately after this appeared those undu-| the present exhibition, I have only to add, that 
lations called merry dancers, rarely seen ex-| the barometer indicated no fluctuations of the 
ceptin the most striking displays of the aurora. | atmospheric equilibrium, remaining constantly 
These flowed upwards towards the zenith,| at 30 inches during the night. ‘The thermo- 
coursing each other with astonishing speed—/ meier was at 30 degrees during the early pe- 
the greatest apparent velocity perhaps that we} riods of the aurora, but from 10 to 12 o'clock, 
ever witness in nature, except, as in the case} (the period of the maximum) descended near 
of lightning, where the eye is unable to trace} four degrees, and remained nearly at this point 
the progress. ‘They passed over a space of during the night. 
thirty degrees in a third of a second at most,} Soon after 12 o’clock the undulations nearly 
and consequently would require but a second! ceased, but retnrned in a diminished form, ac- 
of time to mount from the horizon to the! companied by a few streamers about 1 o'clock. 
zenith. The moon had just gone down, and} At a quarter past one, the whole had declined 
the silvery white of the northern sky, threw,| to a twilight appearance like day-break, and 
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by contrast, a slaty hue over the southern| our observations were discontinued. O. 
hemisphere, in which the stars shone with a ; 
splendid but gloomy light. For a short period, 


MORE OF LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


From the Massachusetts Spy. 


also, a well defined dusky arch appeared in the 
south, at an elevation of thirty degrees. At 10h. 
44m. the merry dancers became ver nd in . 
the naniwent; bela poured forth a tena of Hartrorp, November, 1841. 
surpassing power and swifiness, from a dark| I hardly thought to find any thing interesting 
bank of vapour that rested on the horizon.| during my short sojourn here about which to 
The smaller stars were obscured, although few | write you, but I have done so. 

were entirely hidden even by the densest of} I was at the school for the deaf and dumb 
the auroral vapour; and the bright star Lyra,| this morning, when that interesting little crea- 
then far in the northwest, and approaching| ture, Laura Bridgman, (who has but one sense 
the horizon, twinkled through the folds of| —that of touch,) arrived from Boston, and 
light with apparently augmented: splendour. 





on, yet eager to shake hands with all, and to 
learn the names of all, delighted to find that 
every one could talk in her finger language, 
and evidently enjoying the boon of existence, 
and speaking in dumb but expressive language 
the praise of Him who willeth the happiness of 
all whom he createth. 

She was very impatient to meet Julia Brace, 
the only person in the world, perhaps, whose 
privation of sense approaches in degree to 
her’s; and about whom it seems much had 
been told her. 

At last Julia was brought down, and the two 
met, and felt of each other! But what a differ- 
ence between the two! Julia is a woman 
grown, and unprepossessing in her appearance, 
because she is without animation, without viva- 
city, without any expression of face. She 
was made to understand, by placing her fingers 
on Laura’s eyes and on her ears, that she was 
blind and deaf like herself, but her countenance 
changed not; she manifested little interest, and 
in a moment or two began to withdraw from 
the child, who clung to her, put around her 
neck a chain of her own braiding, and kissed 
her! Vain impulse of affection! Julia coolly 
put into her pocket the present which Laura 
had brought her, and was making off from the 
child, whose distress now seemed evident, and 
who eagerly asked the others, “* hy does she 
push me, why does she not love me?” 

What a contrast in their characters! Laura 
wanted her affection and sympathy, and would 


At five minutes before 11 the meteor rallied 
in all its grandeur. A dense bank of light sud- 
denly rose from the northeastern horizon, tinged 
with the prismatic colours, with a predominance 
of red, pouring forth streamers, waves, and other 


made her first visit. She was accompanied by | not be satisfied without them; while Julia, 
Dr. Howe, Lydia H. Sigourney, and some| having got her present, was desirous of ter- 
other persons, and her coming seemed to be | minating the interview, and carrying off her 
quite unexpected. possession! 

It is probable that there is hardly haettice | Such is the effect of education ; such the con- 
person in the United States whose appearance | sequence of evolving the moral and social 
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nature as has been done in the cause of Laura ; 
or of exercising only the lower propensities, 
and allowing the human being to live as do| 
the brutes, within himself and for himself 
alone ! 

‘The kind and good people who have the 
charge of Julia Brace seem to do for her all 
they can do ; but this is little, for they have no 
means of communieating with her. I Jearn 
that they think of sending her to the school for 
the blind in Boston, in the hope that the method | 
by which Laura has been taught may be suc | 
cessful with her; and although it seems to me 
almost a hopeless case, for she is thirty-five 
years old, and her faculties have lain so long | 
Inactive they can hardly be roused to perform 
their functions, nevertheless the chance should 
be given to her. 

I would gladly tell you more about the ad- 
mirable institution, where I beheld the scene 
which I have described, did I not know that it 
is familiar to you and to most people; but 
neither you nor I, nor any one, can ever be- 
come too familiar with the reflections which a 
sight of the deaf and dumb, or of any unfortu- 
nates, naturally suggests. Nature never utterly 
abandons her children; she furnishes them some 
compensation for every privation; she places 
means of enjoyment within the reach of the 
most desolate; existence is ever a boon to 
the innocent; there is no despair but that of 

ilt ! 

How then should we, upon whom she ab- 
solutely showers down her gifts—to whom 
she lays open all her myriad sources of enjoy- 
ment in the world of sight, and sound, and 
odours, and tastes, how should we soar above 
petty annoyances, and rejoicing in our exist- 
ence, so live as most to praise its Giver ! 


RAMBLE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


Dark Kinder! standing on thy whin-clad side, 
Where storm, and solitude, and silence dwell, 
And stern sublimity hath set his throne ; 
I look upon a region wild and wide, 
A realm of mountain, forest-gloom, and fell, 
And fertile valleys beautifully lone ; 
Where fresh and far romantic waters roam, 
Singing a song of peace by many a cottage home. 


I leave the sickly haunts of sordid men, 
The toil that fetters and the care that kills 
The purest feelings of the human breast, 
To gaze on Nature’s lineaments again, 
‘© find amid these congregated hills 
Some fleeting hours of quiet thought and rest,— 
Tread with elastic step the fragrart sod, 
Drink the inspiring breeze, and feel myself with God. 


Like heaven invading Titans girt with gloom, 
The mountains crowd around me, while the skics 
Bend to unfold them in their azure sheen ; 
The air is rich with music and perfume, 
And beauty, like a varying mantle, lies 
On rugged steep, bright wave, and pasture 
green,— 
On stony hamlets mecting far below, 
And many a wildwood walk where childhood’s foot- 
steps go. 


It is the Sabbath morn,—a blessed hour 
To those who have to struggle with a lot 
Which chains the mind, and wears the lan- 
guid limb; 
From yon low temple bosom'd in the bower, 
Which seems to fancy’s eye a hallowed spot, 
Soars in the air the peasant’s earliest hymn ; 
And as the sounds fall sweetly on my ear, 
They say, or seem to say, that happy hearts are near. 


| 
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Prav Heaven they are so, for this restless earth 
{! Ids much of slavery, and want, and crime ; 
“uch to awake our sympathies indeed ; 
And though eternal blessings spring to birth 
Bencath the footsteps of advancing Time, 
Myriads of mortal hearts in silence bleed; 
Vain is the hungry mourner’s suppliant ery,— 
Oh, Justice! how is this?—Let Pride and Power 
reply. 


Away, away with these reflections now, 
The natural colours of a pensive mind 
Yearning for liberty and human love; 
For, standing on this hill's majestic brow, 
Breathing the healthy spirit of the wind, 
Green lands below, and glorious skies above, 
I deem that God, whose hand is ever sure, 
Will rend the rankling chain that binds the suffering 
poor. 


I look again, and lo! how wild a change 
Hath come upon the scene! Yon mountain wall 
Wears a vast diadem of fiery gloom; 
A larid darkness, wonderful and strange, 
Spreads o’er the face of heaven its sultry pall, 
As though we trembled on the verge of doom ; 
A fearful calm foretells the coming fight, 
For tempest is prepared to revel in his might. 


It comes at length; for the awakening breeze 
Whirls with a sudden gust each fragile thing 
That lay this moment in a state of rest ; 

The storm’s first drops fall tinkling on the trees, 
Heavy and few, as though "twere hard to wring 
Such painful tears from out its burning breast ; 
And new a low.reverberated groan 
Is heard amid the span of heaven’s unboundcd zone. 


The lightning leaps from the disparted cloud, 
Vivid and broad upon the startled eye, 
Wrapping the mountains in a robe of fire ; 
The voice of thunder follows, long and loud ; 
Hot rain is shaken from the trembling sky ; 
The winds rush past me with tremendous ire ; 
And yon broad pine, which braved the wintry shock, 
Bows his majestic head, and quits his native rock. 
Flash hurries after flash, with widening sweep, 
And peal meets peal, resounding near and far, 
As though some veil of mystery were rent ; 
The headlong torrent boundeth from the steep, 
Where I enjoy the elemental jar, 
Nor fear its rage, nor wish its passions spent : 
But now God reins the lightniny, stills the roar, 
And earth smiles through her tears more lovely than 
before. 


How sternly fair, how beautifully wild, 
To the sad spirit, seems the war of storms ! 
For thought and feeling mingle with the strife, 
Nature, I loved thee when a very child ; 
In all thy moods, in all thy hues and forms, 
Because I found thee with enchantment rife ; 
And even yet, in spite of every ill, 
I feel within my soul that thou art glorious still ! 


The Salem Tunnel.—There is seldom seen 
on any of the many excellent railroads with 
which this country is favoured, a more interest- 
ing section than that which passes through or 
under the city of Salem, Massachusetts. ‘This 
tunnel extends about 150 yards, passing under, 
and parallel to the centre of Court street, which 
is one of the broadest and handsomest streets 
in the city. The tunnel is ventilated and 
lighted by three conical apertures—which ap- 
pear in the middle of the street, and six or eight 
rods apart—each of which is surrounded by an 
elegant iron fence, of which four of the posts 
extend about ten feet high, and bending inward, 
unite in the support of a large street lamp and 
lantern.— These conical fabrics of ornamental 
iron work serve as ornaments to the street, 
while they protect these vertical windows of 
the railroad. A traveller whose motive is 
curiosity, will seldom behold a more interesting 





sight than that of the subterranean passage of a 
train of long, splendid cars, as seen by him 
while standing in the middle of a populous 
street, leaning on the railing, and looking down 
into one of these well finished shafts, as one 
looks into a common well. In a stranger, who 
should not be acquainted: with the circum- 
stances, this phenomenon, followed as it usual- 
ly is, by the ascent of a volume of smoke, 
would be very likely to produce a considerable 
degree of astonishment, if not of consternation. 
N. Y. Mechanic. 


From Old Humphrey's Addresses. 
ON GOOD LIVING. 

Most people are fond of good living, and no 
'doubt you are fond of it too; but let me ask 
| what you call good living? For if you have 

fallen into the common mistake that eating im- 
moderately of dainty food, and drinking freely 
of intoxicating liquors, if you really think that 
these things constitute good living, we by no 
means agree; for such a course is the worst 
living in the world. ‘The best living must be 
that which is most conducive to health; for 
without health, all other temporal blessings are 
in vain. 

You would consider him to be not over wise, 
| who would try to make one arm strong, and 
leave the other weak ; to render one foot swift, 
and leave the other slow ; to brighten the sight 
of one eye, and leave the other dim; but did 
you ever consider that he must be still more 
unwise, who endeavours to establish the health 
of his body, and altogether neglects the health 
of his soul? If bread to eat, water to drink, 
and clothing to wear, be necessary for the health 
| of the body, the bread of eternal life, the living 
| waters of salvation, and the robe of the Sa- 

viour’s righteousness, are equally necessary to 
the health of the soul. 

Bear this in mind, for that only which tends 
to the health of the body and soul, can truly be 
called good living. 

**T am the bread of life, which came down 
from heaven,”* says Christ, ** he that eateth of 
this bread shall live for ever,”’ John vi. 48, 58. 
‘Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it 
is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldst have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water,” John iv. 10. ‘And 
white robes were given unto every one of 
them,” Rev. vi. 11. 


Silk.—The multicaulis speculation fever ap- 
pears, by its decline—leaving persons with large 
amounts of these trees on hand—to have driven 
many to the manufacture of silk. We see nu- 
merous.notices of the success which has attend- 
ed the efforts made in this interesting and 
important business. We are pleased to see 
that many persons in Ohio have devoted their 
attention to the manufacture of silk, and have 
so far succeeded as to make it profitable, and 
bring the business to considerable perfection. 
At Mount Pleasant, Ohio, they have manufac- 
tured vestings and ribands, in colour and texture 
as perfect as could be desired. We notice that 
near Urbana, Ohio, a gentleman has manufac- 
tured sewing silk to the value of $200 without 
any trouble. We hope to see more farmers 


throughout the country bestowing attention to 
this business. —Cincinnati Gazette. 
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Documents illustrative of the Early Diseip-' 
line and T'estimonics of the Society of | 
Friends. 

(Continued from page 78.) 

And accordingly, in the counsel and authority 
of God, and for the causes and ends aforesaid, 
that meeting was first set up, now some years 
ago; and then entered upon its work and ser- 
vice, and began to consider and order concern- 
ing the things and occasions before mentioned, 
relating to the service of Truth: in which oe 
vice the Lord blessed the meeting, and made it 
in some measure prosperous, (as at this day,) 
to the good government and well ordering of 
the affairs of Friends in outward things: and 
all this effected through the power and wisdom 
of the Lord God manifest in the hearts of his 
people, and in our concurrence together in the 
same ; that we together, one with another, may 
give our judgment and advice, for the just and 
righteous determination of all affairs in the 
service of Truth. - Thus we assisting one an- 
other in the work of the Lord, we in our 
callings and places, and you in yours,—each 
one walking in the integrity of his heart to the 
Lord, and concurring together in the consider- 
ation and judgment of things pertaining to the 
Truth; not you against us, nor without us, to 
proceed in the determination of ‘Truth’s affairs ; 
but in the same power, Spirit, and authority of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, which is with us—and 
in which we have been instrumental to turn 
you to the Lord, and to watch over the flock of 
Christ unto this day ;—nor we to judge nor 
determine in the affairs of Truth otherwise 
than may answer the testimony of Christ in 
your consciences, in which ye may have unity. 

Thus hath it been, and sfialf it be nranifest, 
that the one Spirit of love and unity guides us, 
and resis with us in all our ways; and that 
every one of us by that same Spirit do walk 
with the Lord, and serve him faithfully, in 
whatsoever we are called unto, each one in his 
place. And this way is of the Lord, to our 
everlasting peace, and the Honour of His name, 
to go on together in love and unity, and with- 
out the least grain of contempt one of another, 
or lordliness over one another; for this is not 
of the Father, but tends to destroy and con- 
found what we have wrought for the Lord in 
our day. If (I say) there be any such spirit 
of slighting or contempt on your part, of the 
ministry and ministers of the gospel, who have 
been faithful instruments to ‘beget you to the 
Lord, and do faithfully go before you in afflic- 
tions and persecutions for the ‘Truth’s sake at 
this day ;—or if on our part do arise any lord- 
liness or self-seeking over and among the flock 
of Christ, which God hath made us. overseers 
of, to watch over their souls, of which we must 
give an account unto Him ;—this kind of spirit 
is not from above, but is devilish; and its ef- 
fects will be destructive, and bring the wrath 
of the Lord against such as shall ever give 
place unto it. Wherefore it behoves all the 
saints, always to be watchful against the spirit 
of the power of darkness, lest at any time there 
should be a withdrawing or turning aside from 
the paths of peace and prosperity; which may 
also dishonour the God of heaven, who hath 
thus far marvellously wrought for us, in 
gathering us to be his chosen people to his 


praise ; who were sometimes strangers to him, | trath—not in the way of the world, as a worldly 
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as others, but now are called and faithful and 
chosen. Let us therefore stand always armed 
with his power and patience—with his meek- 
ness, innocency and righteousness ; and be in 
true subjection to him, and one to another, each 
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assembly of men, by hot contests, by seeking 
to outspeak ande*over-reach one another in dis- 
| course, as if it were controversy between party 
| and party of men, or two sides violently striving 


for dominion, in the way of carrying on some 


one minding to fulfil the will of the Father, in| worldly interests for self-advantage ; not de- 
what he calls unto; not intruding without the | ciding affairs by the greater vote, or the num- 


Lord’s call into any thing, or to judge one of 
another beyond the measure of the Spirit of 
true judgment; but every one to live and walk 
in the particular measure of the life of right- 
eousness, begotten in him of the Father; and 
in that let us all be joined to concur in judg- 
ment and practice, in carrying on the work of 
the Lord, according to his purpose in our day; 
being all of a weighty and careful spirit to do 
His will: and this is a charge in the presence 
of God our heavenly Father, to all concerned ; 
and to whom I am moved of the Lord to write 
this for the service of Truth. 

And this may truly inform all who desire it, 
concerning the cause, end, and service of the 
aforesaid meeting; and may be as an answer 
to the question, why, for what use and service, 
was that meeting at first appointed, and what 
was the power and authority of it? Herein, I 
say, is the same resolved, which may be for 
the service of our age—that all who are young 
in the Truth, and have not frequented that 
meeting from the first beginning of it, and such 
also as shall unite yet in that same assembly, 
both in our age and in ages to come, may not 
be doubtful, but certainly know the very just 
cause, end, and service, and extent of this said 
meeting, and upon what ground it was first or- 
dained ; and [that] this meeting still be con- 
tinued and preserved in all wisdom and sin- 
cerity, in the fear, aud name, end outherity, 
and power of the Lord Jesus Christ, as it 
was ordained and begun at the first; that is 
to say : 

First, that the meeting do consist of just and 
righteous men, all believing in the Truth, and 
walking in the same—men of sound principles 
and judgment in the truth of Christ—of good 
and blameless conversation amongst men—and 
such that have kept their integrity and first 
principles, and abide in love and unity in the 
Lord among themselves; the meeting not 
limited to a number of persons, but freedom 
for all Friends in Truth, (none excepted,) as 
they are moved to come for the service of 
Truth—to assist in counsel and advice for the 
good of the body, and the carrying on the work 
of the Lord. But if any person out of the 
Truth and of another spirit, contrary to the 
faith of Christ professed and practised by 
Friends, come to the meeting, such are not 
members thereof, but are excluded from having 
their advice and judgment taken in matters of 
Truth, pertaining to the service of the Lord. 

Secondly, that the meeting be kept once a 
week or fourteen days, as service and Truth’s 
necessities do require, as the Friends see cause 
when and where to appoint it: and being or- 
derly come together, not to spend time with 
needless, unnecessary and fruitless discourses ; 
but to proceed in the wisdom of God, in such 
things as may upon occasion be moved amongst 
you, for the service of Truth and good order 
of the body; to hear and consider, and, if pos- 
sible, to determine the same in justice and 


ber of men, as the world, who have not the 
wisdom and power of God ;—that none of this 
kind of order he permitted in your meeting. 
But in the wisdom, love and ‘ellowship of God, 
in gravity, patience, meekness, in unity and 
concord, submitting one to another in lowli- 
ness of heart, and in the holy Spirit of truth and 
righteousness, all things to be carried on; by 
hearing and determining every matter coming 
before you, in love, coolness, gentleness, and 
dear unity;—I say, as one only party, all for 
the Truth of Christ, and for the carrying on 
the work of the Lord, and assisting one an- 
other in whatsoever ability God hath given ; 
and to determine of things by a general mutual 
concord, in assenting together as one man in 
the spirit of truth and equity, and by the au- 
thority thereof. In this way and spirit all 
things are to be amongst you, and without per- 
verseness, in any self-separation, in discord and 
partiality; this way and spirit is wholly ex- 
cepted, as not worthy to enter into the assem- 
bly of God’s servants, to give any judgment 
or counsel amongst them, in any case per- 
taining to the service of the church of Christ; 
im which his Spirit of love and unity must rule. 

Thirdly—And if at any time, any matter or 
oceasion be presented to the meeting, which 
is doubtful or difficult, or not within the judg- 
ment of Friends then assembled, they not 
having full knowledge or experience of the 
matters depending—that then on such occasions 
the judgment be suspended, lest any unfruitful 
contest should arise through want of full know- 
ledge and discerning in that case, or any de- 
termination be made unsoundly or untruly ; till 
more Friends that are anciently grown in the 
Truth have the understanding of the matter, as 
it hath been from the beginning: and that we 
may be present, assisting in council and judg- 
ment with that meeting in all such things, for 
the carrying on the work of the Lord; and that 
all things may be ordered in all verity and 
soundness of judgment, for the honour of the 
Lord and happiness of his people, in all out- 
ward affairs relating to the Truth. For the 
proper work and service of the meeting is, for 
the well ordering of the affairs of the T'ruth in 
outward things, among the body of Friends ; 
and that a general concord and assent may 
be among the ancients of them, for the go- 
vernment of the whole, by hearing and con- 
sidering of things fitting for the advancement 
of Truth. 

Fourthly—But if at any time, any strife or 
division shall happen to fall out amongst 
Friends, as between any two Friends, or be- 
tween a Friend and a stranger, concerning anv 
outward things, as bargains, debts, or the like 
—that then the said meeting, in the wisdom of 
God, make inquiry or search into the same, if 
the matter be presented to them; otherwise 
they may send two persons of the meeting, or 
send for the parties, concerning whom such 
divisions are, before them ; and to inquire dili- 
gently into the cause and ground of the same, 
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and to use all possible fair means, in the wis- 
dom of God, for the ending ef all such strifes 
and contentions, which may happen among 
Friends aforesaid; that the body may be pre- 
served in peace and love together, and not rent 
with divisions about outward things, which are 
of no moment in comparison of the eternal 
substance. And inasmuch as divisions and 
contentions of that kind are exceeding preju- 
dicial to the wounding of the body, and have 
woeful effects to the dishonour of the name of 
the Lord and his Truth, professed by us— 
therefore in the authority of Christ it is enjoin- 
ed that meeting, to take care upon it, and to be 
diligent as much as in you lies, to stop and 
prevent all divisions and contentions among 
Friends, that at any time may arise or happen 
to be; that peace and concord may flourish 
among us, and the name of the Lord be kept 
undefiled, and the work of the Lord may be 
carried on in all wisdom and power. 
Fifthly—That cognizance be taken, and re- 
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| this occasion, Viz: some years since the first nearly in coincidence with the suggestion of 
‘appointment of the men’s meeting, as before our correspondent ; to proceed in transferring to 
_was showed. It was seen and considered by our pages portions of the Diary weekly, leay- 
(us, that the affairs concerning ‘I'ruth being ing out such parts as in our judgment may 
_grown more large daily, and that it was not so properly be omitted. Preparatory, however, 
|prope: for the men as for the women to visit we shall introduce a considerable part of the 
'the sick, and to search out the necessities of introduction to the volume, written by another 
the poor, weak, widows, and aged—that there- hand, which, indeed, we deem essential to the 
fore the women Friends should keep a like reader’s just appreciation of the work. 
|meeting at such convenient times and places, —_ 
,as they in God’s wisdom should see cause; to. As the following diary is the proper charac- 
be assisting, in what was convenient, to the teristic of its author, so does it hold forth to us 
/menj; especially in that particular of visiting a specimen of the trials and conflicts, the dis- 
the sick and weak, and looking after the poor, cipline and perseverance that we are called to 
widows, and fatherless—and that provision in our passage through this state of probation, 
Should be made for them, how and after what in one way or another. For though all are not 
| manner, as they in God’s wisdom should be appointed to the same particular exercises and 
‘tanght; and this was the very oceasion of the trials, yet every one has a warfare to accom- 
‘first setting up that meeting of women, which plish, and therefore comes within the apostle’s 
/since hath continued for the body, and been exhortation, to “ endure hardness as a good 
| happy and prosperous in the work for which it soldier of Jesus Christ:’’ and it is to be well 


| was appointed; and it is in the same manner noted, that our greatest foes are those within 


cords faithfully kept of all births, marriages, | ordered, in the authority of Christ, to be con- ourselves, even our own natural evil propen- 


and burials, that shall happen to be of, andj tinued in the service aforesaid. 


among Friends. ‘That marriages, particularly, 


sities and inbred corruptions. And as to search 
Seventhly—That care be taken in the meet- out and know these is the first part of our busi- 


be carefully ordered in the wisdom of God,|ing of men, for the collecting and preserving ness, so to watch and fight against them, in a 


according to the honest beginning used amongst 
us; and by so much the more, as false and self- 
corrupted persons and ends may creep in 
amongst us, upon pretence of motion from 
God in that case, to the hurt of the persons 


all Friends’ sufferings, past and to come, which! dependence on that grace which alone is suffi- 
have been or shall happen to be, in and about cient for our victory, makes the most consider- 
| this city and country; and that the same, with able part of the Christian life to the very end 
| what remarkable passages falling outin relation of it. We have here before us a striking ex- 
jto the Truth as it is judged fit, be prudently ample of this striving for the mastery, in a 


themselves, and the dishonour of Truth—the | recorded, plainly, fully and amply, for the ser- good wrestler with flesh and blood for more 


more diligent care is to be had concerning the | vice of this age, and for the ages to come. 


same. And that such marriages only be re- 


than the last twenty years of his life, locking 
These also and whiat other things in relation unto Jesus, the author and finisher of his faith, 


corded, and none else, of such persons believ-| to the service of ‘Truth, pertaining to the out-| under whose banner he fought : and being faith- 


ing, professing, and walking in the truth of 
Christ Jesus; and such as are known to be of 


_ward affairs thereof, as is found fitting, [are] to ful unto death, we doubt not his having received 
| be considered and managed by the Friends of a crown of life. 


just, upright, and blameless conversations; and|'Truth in the said meeting; and that in unity} It will appear from the following memoirs, 


of whom it is believed they are moved of the 


Lord, or otherwise proceed upon reasonable | 


causes, in the fear, counsel, and wisdom of 
God, in their undertaking to come together-in 
marriage: so that their going together may be 
justified to be, in and according to the truth of 
Christ; that so it may be recorded among 
Friends in the light, and testified to by them in 
prosperity or adversity, as occasion shall re- 
quire ; otherwise not to be recorded, but rather 
the parties reproved and rebuked in the power 
and authority of Christ Jesus. 

Sixthly—That especial care be taken con- 
cerning provision for the poor that believe and 
profess the Truth; and that such who are of 
ability of body to labour, that have not whereon 
to work, nor wherewith to maintain themselves 
—as servants, who may happen to be put forth 
of their places, or otherwise—to be set to some 
employment to serve themselves in the creation : 
for the end that all things of this kind may be 
wisely ordered among the flock of Christ, and 
for the honour of Truth in the world; that as 
on the one hand, there may be no want or com- 
plaining of necessity, by such as be poor and 
weak in body and estate—so on the other hand, 
no sloth or idleness be permitted in any that 
profess the way of Truth, by depending on 
Friends for maintenance. ‘Thus shall the 
Truth be honoured, and the work of the Lord 
promoted in city and nation. And that the 
meeting of the women Friends be assisting to 
help the prudent ordering of affairs, particu- 
larly in this case; for which end that meeting 
was appointed in the wisdom of God by us on 


‘and love, in the counsel and wisdom of the that the author possessed uncommon tender- 
| Lord God, every person be diligent in his place ness of conscience; extending not only to 
, to fulfil the service required of the Lord, for the every plain deviation from the strict rule of 
| service of his ‘Truth in general. | duty, but even matters of mere human infir- 
| ‘These things was | moved of the Lord to  mity, and such as would escape, not only cen- 
| write forth, in the name, and power, and au-|sure, but almost notice in many persons of 
thority of the Lord Jesus Christ, for the service approved character. Thus, a little present fit 


os \"e PF ge: , 
pot Truth; and in the same name, power and of peevishness on his being sent for out impro- 


authority, and by virtue of the love of Christ,|perly or unseasonably, too hasty a rebuke, or 


‘and the testimony of his Spirit which I have| even an angry look ata servant for some smaller 


received, do I enjoin the free and perfect ob- | or lesser fault (a failing common to persons of 
servation of the things herein signified; andj vivacity and quick tempers,) would appear to 
| that Friends in the Truth be diligent and care-| him on a retrospect view of the day, as matter 
'ful, every one according to the grace and wis-| of self-condemnation, and as such he would 
\dom of God given, in that meeting; and all| enter it in his journal: so likewise, not to rise 
this for the honour of the Lord God, and the| earlier on days of public worship; to be be- 
promotion of his blessed work in the world. | lated at meeting, or to be hindered after it, by 
Written, as moved of the Lord, in the ninth! any accidental engagements, or levity in con- 
year of the publishing of Truth in this city, | versation, from meditating on what had im- 
and is to be presented to the meeting of men’ pressed his mind with seriousness during his 
to be read amongst them in the fear of the | being there (which he aptly terms chewing the 
Lord. cud) these things, which may frequently hap- 
By one that from the beginning hath tra-|pen to the most guarded, he would judge him- 
velled in the work of the Lord in this city, {self for with a scrupulous rigour: but most 
1662. Epwarp Burroven. especially, if at any convivial entertainment, 

(To be continued.) even in the most decent company, he should be 

se tempted to depart in the least measure from his 

ae accustomed moderation in eating or drinking: 
RUTTY’S. DIARY. not that on such occasions, even where he com- 

Since the insertion two weeks ago of the plains most of his self-indulgence, there was 
communication relating to the Diary of Dr. | any thing visibly reprehensible in it; but it was 
Rutty, we have taken occasion to renew our enough for him to take blame to himself, where 
acquaintance with its quaint, pithy, sometimes | he thought that he had passed the line of rec- 
caustic, but truly instructive and edifying con-|titude, though even but a hair’s breadth; and 
tents. ‘The conclusion we have come to, is | accordingly he often gives no better name to 











his making a full meal at a feast, than eating 
swinishly or piggishly, and terms the taking 
aglass of wine beyond his usual stint, frans- 
gressing the holy bounds: but his judgment 
in these things was governed by the delicacy 
of his conscience, which is the rule for every 
one to go by, and as such not hastily to be 
censured by another: however, I think it may 
be truly said of him, that under the prevailing 


power of humiliation and discipline, he fre-| 


quently exceeded in severity of sentence on 


himself. 
Moderation in meat and drink, short of ab- 


solute intemperance, is no fixed point, but 
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| things of darkness, which before lay concealed | evil: and though we should mistake at times 
from him; and convinceth him of his most! in the over-proportion of regard we bestow 
secret sins: hence proceed. self-judging, self-| upon them; yet where the intention is for the 
condemnation, and all the holy exercises of a best, such errors in judgment, springing from 
‘penitent and contrite heart. a tender conscience in the fear of the Lord, 





For such is the | 
way of wisdom, as described by the son of | will not materially hurt us; nay, oftentimes 
‘Sirach (Eccles. iv. 16, 17) towards him that| will be over-ruled for good to us in a way be- 
‘* committeth himself unto her; at the first, she | yond what we think of. 

will walk with him by crooked ways, and bring} ‘The severity of Doctor Rutty in the judg- 
fear and dread upon him, and torment him with | ment he passed on himself in matters of mere 
her discipline, until she may trust his soul, and| human infirmity, and such as were chiefly 
try him by her laws,” d&e. And the apostle, | complexional, does not appear to have lessened 
speaking of that godly sorrow that worketh re-| his charity towards others; for he had much 
pentance unto salvation, in reference to his| of that Christian humility which leads us to 





relative to the constitution and habit of persons | Corinthian converts, puts them in mind of | esteem others better than ourselves ; and, ac- 
respectively; and as the doctor was particularly |** what carefulness, what indignation, what} cordingly, where it lies in his way to mention 
attentive always to preserve that composure of| fear, what vehement desire, what zeal, what/| his religious exercises and visits in quality of 
mind which is best adapted to religious useful-|{ self] revenge, it wrought in them.” jan elder, in company with his assistants on 
ness, the smallest irregularity or elevation ap- I have quoted the foregoing authorities | those occasions, whether men or women, he 
peared to him in the form of a vice. Hence|chiefly with a view to obviate an objection, | seldom fails to give them the honour of prefer- 
proceed the frequent charges he brings against | which some will be ready to make to the reli- | ence above himself, with respect to their minis- 
himself in the course of his diary, as to this! gious character of our author, as being in bond-| terial gifts and talents; lamenting his own short- 
particular ; and also that observation of his,|age to the law, and to fear; and, as such, a| ness therein, and making it a matter of self- 
that there is generally a sling in the tail of a! siranger to that perfect law of liberty, which is | abasement. Nor does he show himself to have 
feast ; and as he certainly is not singular in| the highest excellence of the gospel dispen-| been a man of a narrow sectarian spirit, in 
this remark, so it may serve, and is here re-/|sation. ‘Io which be it answered, that he was | reference to his reading and ecclesiastical opi- 
commended, as a good memento to persons of| indeed under the law, but under the law to/nions; but gives due commendation and praise 
less guarded appetites. T*orasmuch as what) Christ; he walked in fear, but it was a holy | to well deserving authors of different denomi- 
frequently passes in general compotations, even | fear of offending, a filial reverence, and not! nations, whether Roman Catholics, or Protest- 
among the soberer sort, will not always bear) that slavish fear, which is the parent of a con-| ants of the establishment, or Dissenters: as is 
the test of a serious examination the next morn-| strained obedience: for as it was his choice | to be seen where he takes occasion to mention 


ing; what then shall be said as to persons of 


a voluptuous turn, who lay themselves under no 
restraint at such times? What but that they lay 
a bait for temptation, and turn frailty into wil- 
ful sin. 

Moroseness, or doggedness of temper, is 
another failing with which he _ frequently 
charges himself throughout his Diary, even to 
self-hatred and indignation on this account; 
and it is very probable that there was some- 
thing of an hereditary choler in his natural 
temperament, which might do the office of a 
sharp thorn in the flesh. Sure it is from his 
confession, that it served to him for an exercise 
of much humiliation and jealousy over himself ; 
in which he so far succeeded, at least as to sup- 
pressing the eruptions of this infirmity in com- 
pany with his equals, that it appeared not to 
those he usually conversed with : and, notwith- 
standing his many sharp animadversions on 
himself, both with respect to this and the last 
foregoing article, | am warranted to assure the 
reader, from the testimony of many of his sur- 
viving friends now living in Dublin, that they 
never saw any cause to suspect him either of 
intemperance or moroseness. But it was a 
small thing with him to be justified in man’s 
judgment; for he saw evil in its root, and in- 
ward workings in the ground of his nature, 
where its operations were not the less real 
before God, because not apparent to others; 
and therefore he could not rest satisfied with 
any thing short of a clean heart and a right 
spirit from the Lord: and thus must it ever be 
with the interior Christian, who brings every 
thing to the test of that pure law of God, be- 
fore which nothing can stand that is not aeeord- 
ing to truth and righteousness in the inward 
parts. When the Divine Spirit maketh his 
abode in the soul of a man, it maketh him to be 
of a quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ; 
opens to the view of his mind many hidden 





| and delight to be engaged in his Master’s ser-| the writings of Thomas a Kempis, Messrs. du 
vice, so he counted it his highest honour, to} Port Royal, Bishop Kenn, W. Law, Dr. Dod- 
| see the work of the Lord prosper in his hands, | deridge, and others; praising God for diffus- 
under his appointment to the office of an elder, | ing his light and grace through the several 
in the church to which he belonged, giving|divided churches. And, indeed, where true 
God the glory. And here it is apposite to re-| humility and Christian love have in any good 
mark, that it would be better for some-who talk | degree taken possession of the heart; there, 
and boast much of their Christian liberty, and | things national, and notional, and merely cir- 
that more from doctrine and system, than from | cumstantial, in religion, divide not in the affec- 
any experience of the true liberty, if (till they | tionate part; but Christians of different names 
were called unto it) they applied themselves | and classes have fellowship one with another 
more to work out their salvation with fear and | in the unity of spirit and the bond of peace. 
trembling; and used not their pretended, self-| In a word, if he seemed to be deficient in any 
assumed liberty, for a cloak to licentiousness. | point of charity, it was chiefly at home, as he 
There is, indeed, a liberty promised in the gos- | found it no easy matter to bear with and forgive 
pel, consisting in a perfect freedom from sin, | himself. 

and freedom to righteousness, even in that per-| It confessedly requires prudent care to give 
fect love which casteth out all fear; and a blessed | to every virtue its proper place and time of ex- 
privilege it is from the Lord; not only in the | ercise, that they interfere not with each other ; 
perfection of it, but also in our advances to- | and this will hold good, in a particular manner, 
wards it: but how few in comparison, even| with regard to charity and zeal, as being suited 
among the excellent, attain unto it before death | to very different occasions ; now as our author 
is swallowed up in victory; before mortal shall | was of good example in the former, so neither 
put on immortality, and corruptible shall put on | was he wanting in the latter, where the honour 
incorruption! To stand in awe, that we sin|of God, and the spiritual welfare of his bre- 
not, is certainly a precept applicable to the best | thren, seemed to require it ; and not to be zeal- 
of men; and if we commune. with our own| ously affected at such times, is contrary to 
hearts in that religious reverence that is due to| charity, being nothing Jess than that blameable 
so awful an examination; if we consider] tepidity, which stands reproved in the church 
rightly the power and malice of our great ad-| of Laodicea. It is hard for others to judge what 
versary, the deceitfulness of sin, the frailties | good men suffer from the irreligion of the times ; 
of our mortal nature, and the many dangers | David's grief on this aceount is, according to a 
and snares that beset us on every side ; these} strong Eastern figure, expressed by rivers of 
considerations will lead us to a charitable inter-| waters running down his eyes; and, indeed, 
pretation of much scrupulosity in our brethren | in proportion to our love for God and man, will 
with respect to many smaller matters: if any| ever be our concern for the interest of piety 
thing can be called small, that appears to them 


and virtue. ‘These memoirs of the author 
to carry with it even the most distant effect on | abound with instances of this kind: as, for in- 
their spiritual concerns. It is by seemingly 


stance, when there appeared more than ordina- 
small things that the enemy first tempts and 


ry slackness in the members of his society, in 
seduces us; and indeed they are for the most 


giving attendance at public worship, or at meet- 
part the seeds of great things both in good and | ings for church affairs; when any unqualified 
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persons intruded themselves into the ministerial | the neglect of their religious duty, should be- 


office ; when discipline, or the instruction of 
the youth, was neglected ; and more particu- 
larly, when any cause of public scandal was 
given by immorality and licentiousness of lile 


in any of the society ; these things lay heavy | quisition. 
upon his spirit, and were the subjects of much) their lamps, what ground will they have to 


mournful lamentation in secret; and this bur- 
den was still heavier to him on account of his 
office as elder, through the extreme tenderness 
of his conscience ; as he was ever fearful of 
offending by too great sharpness of reproof on 
the one hand; and of falling short of his duty 
by an over-remissness on the other. 

It may not be improper to remark in this 
place, that if any of the society with which he 
professed, should be offended at the publication 
of this Diary ; in which he so freely censures, 
on many occasions, the backslidings of the 
Quakers, their general departure from the strict- 
ness of their forefathers, and the great falling 
off from their first love into a worldly spirit, 
with other charges and repreofs adapted to the 
state of the times; wishing that these things 
had been concealed’as much as might be from 
the knowledge of the public, as striking at the 
credit of their profession, and giving cause of 
triumph to their adversaries : that these things 
are to be construed a different way ; for in the 
cause of religion, we are to seek the honour 
that cometh of God only, and not sacrifice any 
part of truth toa false credit with the world; 
especially at a time When the general apostacy 
from the purity of the Christian faith and prac- 
tice throughout Christendom, has stained every 
church within her borders with reproach; at a 
time, when to cover our sins might serve only 
to fill up the measure of them, and by conceal- 
ing from us our danger, reconcile us the more 
to that false peace and security which lead to 
certain destruction; and therefore, at a time 
when every faithful witness for God against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of mew should 
be received by us with reverence, love, and 
thankfulness ; as instruments appointed by him 
for the conversion of their brethren. 


Attendance of Religious Meetings. 


The following minute of our Yearly Meet- 
ing in the fourth month last, and. included in 
the printed extracts of its proceedings sent 
down to the subordinate meetings, we have 
been induced to believe, was deserving of a 
wider circulation. 

‘In deliberating upon the state of the subor- 
dinate meetings, as brought before us by the 
replies to the queries, a lively exercise spread 
over the meeting, on account of the delinquen- 
cies which still exist amongst us, in the dis- 
charge of the first and highest duty of worship- 
ping the Father of spirits, the God of all our 
sure mercies. Believing that neither advance- 
ment nor preservation in the blessed Truth can 
be experienced by those who disregard the ob- 
ligation to assemble themselves together to 
wait upon the Lord, a fervent and affectionate 
solicitude was felt, that such might be renew- 
edly quickened, to examine seriously the course 
which they are pursuing. It is the testimony 
of the Holy Scriptures, that if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is notin him; 
and if any through a pursuit of the world, and 
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come destitute of this love shed abroad in their | 
hearts, what can all the outward possessions 
and accommodations which they have provided, 
do for them in the solemn hour of divine re- 
Without oil in their vessels with 


hope for an admittance into the mansions of 
everlasting bliss, when they are called to give 
an account of their stewardship—the right im- 
provement of their time and talents, and the 
mercies which have been bestowed upon them 
by a beneficent Creator. 

‘*We sympathise with those who have to 
struggle with many difficulties in providing for 
their families, and who often labour under 
much discouragement in attending their meet- 
ings, and taking their children with them ; but 
we nevertheless believe, that where there is a 
sincere and upright engagement to fulfil their 
religious duty, way will be made for them. 
As they seck first the kingdom of God, and the 
righteousness thereof, all those things which 
their Heavenly Father knoweth they have need 
of, will be added. And we would tenderly ex- 
hort such, to put their trust in the Lord, and 
offer unto him the first fruits of all their in- 
erease, and his blessing which maketh truly 
rich, will be granted unto them. 

* The labour reported to have been extended 
by Friends in their different meetings, and the 
improvement so far as it was manifest, are 
satisfactory. It is again recommended to the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, weightily to 
feel after this concern, and as way opens, re- 
new their efforts, under the guidance and con- 
straining love of the Shepherd of Israel, to 
persuade their delinquent fellow professors, to 
take up the cross, renounce the spirit of the 
world, and join with their Friends, in offering 
unto the Lord the worship and the honour 
which is due to his name.” 
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In closing an editorial article in our paper of 
last week, we were cramped for space in ex- 
pressing fully what we had in view.. We had 
noticed in several of the newspapers allusions 
to the probability that application would be 
presented to congress this winter for admission 
into the Union as states, of the territories of 
lowa and Wisconsin. Should this prove to be 
the case, it can scarcely be considered as doubt- 
ful, that a simultaneous movement, and for a 
like object, in behalf of thé Floridas will be 
made; which, of course, would involve the 
question of a further extension of the baleful 
and iniquitous slave system. Again, we have 
seen it stated that there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a strenuous effort will be made during 
the present congress, either at. this session or 
the next, to procure the admission of ‘Texas into 
our Union, and it is added, ** we are not with- 
out fears of the success of the scheme, if it be 
not energetically protested against by the peo- 
ple.” ‘The Natchez Free ‘l'rader states, that 
a new proposition, for the admission of Texas, 
is to “*be brought forward by a distinguished 
gentleman, at the next (present) session of con- 
gress, under very favourable auspices.” 
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Now, we do not wish to be the means of 
stirring up any thing like a rash zeal, or to 
promote any action not sanctioned by wisdom 
and sound discretion; but are desirous that 
Friends should be fully awake to the subject, 
vigilant in noting the signs of the time, enquire 
earnestly and solemnly what may be their duty 
in the premises, and thus be prepared to act 
with decision and promptitude whenever the 
way is clearly pointed out. 


Seldom have we been called upon to record 
a more <eeply affecting incident, or one more 
calculated to bring home to the feelings the 
awful uncertainty of life, and awaken sympathy 
for the bereaved relatives and friends, than that 
of the death of our valued friend Rachel C. 
Bartram, a much esteemed member and over- 
seer of the Monthly Meeting for the Northern 
District, in this city. As she and her sister 
were crossing the street on the evening of the 
7th instant, at the corner of Race and Fifth 
streets, they were knocked down and run over 
by a horse running at full speed, and ungovern- 
able by his rider. Rachel received a blow, 
apparently from the horse’s foot, upon the side 
of the head, fracturing the seull transversely 
down into the internal ear, and severely la- 
cerating the brain. ‘She survived but about an 
hour from the time*the melancholy accident 
oceurred. Her sister was likewise dangerously 
injured, but we learn, there is reason to believe 
she may recover. We trust we shall receive 
for publication, in some future number, a suit- 
able obituary notice of our deceased friend. 


The annual meeting of the male branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on the evening of Second dey, the 13th, at 
7 o'clock, in the Committee-room, Arch street. 

Natuan Kire, Secre/ary. 

Philad. 12 mo. 6th, 1841. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North ‘Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Clayton 
Newbold, No. 224 north Fourth street ; Wil- 
liam Hillis, Frankford ; Joel Woolman, Frank- 
ford. 

Superintendents —John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident. Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


—___—— 


Marziep, the 11th of Eleventh month, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Frankford, Georce M. Axsop, to Exizaseti 
D., daughter of Michael Newbold. 
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